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quite natural and intelligible, they hated the Supreme
Court. It represented an authority which the Company's
servants practically repudiated. It represented English
law, which they ^ated both for its defects, which no doubt
were then great, and for its merits. No doubt they
thought it was a great grievance, and indeed it was one,
that Behader Beg should be brought from Patna to
Calcutta, to plead his cause in a purely English Court;
but they probably felt it a much greater grievance that
the Ijaradars and Zemindars should be interfered with,
if, in order to pay their revenue punctually, they
squeezed their ryots in a way which English lawyers
would describe as oppressive or extortionate. They may
have thought that the Court went beyond the powers
given it by the Regulating Act, but they were by no means
sure of it. If they had been they would have taken the
legal straightforward course of getting a direct decision
from the Court upon the questions in which they were
specially interested, and testing its correctness by an
appeal to the King in Council. They could easily
have done so, and had between 1775 and 1780, five years,
in which to do it. From this test, though Impey suggested
it repeatedly, they invariably shrank. The course which
they ultimately took was simple, they had the military
force in their hands, they had public feeling with them,
and they preferred using that force to appealing to the
common superior of both Court and Council. There is a
vague impression that the Council forcibly interfered with
the Court because the Court had assumed jurisdiction
over the Zemindars, as such. This is entirely incorrect.
The Court never held that Zemindars as such were in the
Company's employment, and so subject to their jurisdic-
tion. They uniformly held the reverse. Bogle expressly